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Outside of its main divisions the New Testament literature 
includes a number of detached writings, which have come down 
to us under various names, although their real authorship is in 
every case uncertain. It is not easy to classify under any single 
head documents so widely different in character as the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the two Epistles of Peter, the Epistles of James 
and Jude, and the Book of Revelation. For our present purposes, 
however, they can all be taken as representative of what may be 
termed the popular Christianity. They reflect not so much the 
beliefs of great individual thinkers as the average beliefs of the 
church as a whole. 

It needs always to be remembered that the development of 
early Christian thought was by no means wholly determined by 
Paul and the author of the Fourth Gospel. These no doubt were 
the creative minds of the church, and their work was of cardinal 
importance for all subsequent theology. But they were only two 
teachers out of many, and the very depth and originality of their 
thinking served to limit its influence. We are now beginning to 
realize that in the life of the early church there were numerous 
undercurrents which mingled with the main stream and finally 
gave it a new direction. The primitive disciples and their successors 
kept alive the apocalyptic hopes. Judaistic teachers sought to 
reimpose the legal yoke. Converts from heathenism brought into 
the new religion the mythical conceptions to which they still held 
unconsciously. Paul's own adherents misunderstood his doctrines 
and reproduced them in strange forms. The type of Christianity 
which gradually established itself as the normal one and obtained 
sanction in the Catholic creeds was the resultant of a multitude of 
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forces, all of them operative from the first, though for the most 
part beneath the surface. A partial light is thrown on the growth 
of this popular theology by the additional writings of the New 
Testament. Criticism has concerned itself much with the prob- 
lem of their authorship; but perhaps their significance is all the 
greater when we regard them as anonymous. They illustrate the 
workings of the common Christian mind in its attempt to build 
up a uniform system of belief . 

In the conception of the future life which is set before us in 
these writings, the revival of Jewish-apocalyptic tradition is clearly 
marked. This tradition, it is true, had never ceased to exert a 
powerful influence on Christian thought. Paul himself accepts it 
and falls back upon it continually in his speculations on the life 
hereafter. But Paul, and more especially the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, had sought to combine the apocalyptic teaching with ideas 
of a -different order. They were conscious of a new life already 
begun for them in the knowledge of Christ, and their hopes of a 
life to come were all related to this inward experience. The other 
writers are content with the simple apocalyptic view. They 
think of the new life as wholly in the future, and as the sequel and 
counterpart to the present life. Like the apocalyptists, too, they 
conceive of it in a realistic fashion, and try to picture its nature 
and conditions. Paul and the Fourth Evangelist — and for that 
part our Lord himself — insist on the great fact of a future life, and 
are deliberately silent on all the mysteries that surround it. It is 
enough to know that "men shall be as the angels in heaven"; that 
"so we shall be ever with the Lord"; that "we shall be like him 
for we shall see him as he is." The writers with whom we are now 
concerned have little of this reserve in their attitude to the unknown 
future. They try to penetrate its secrets. They borrow images 
and suggestions from many sources in order to invest the coming 
life with a vivid reality. 

Different reasons may be assigned for this reversion to the 
apocalyptic modes of thinking. In the first place, the deeper 
conceptions had never been wholly intelligible to the common mind. 
A great thinker like Paul might rise above the ordinary belief s of 
his time to a more spiritual view of immortality; but few even of 
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his personal disciples were able to follow him. The traditional 
view, to which he himself was still partly bound, always maintained 
its hold on the church at large. Again, we must allow for a certain 
relaxation of Christian faith and sentiment after the first great 
age. When all is said, Paul arrived at his conception of the new 
life not so much by a process of thought as through the intensity 
of his religious experience. He was aware of a divine power that 
had taken possession of him. He felt that the life laid up for him 
in the future must be the same in kind as this new spiritual life. 
For ordinary men in a later generation it became less and less 
possible to share in those deep experiences. The future life was 
cut off from its relation to the present. It was conceived externally, 
with the help of imagery that tended to become purely sensuous. 
Again, the reaction from heretical teaching, of a semi-Gnostic 
character, had much to do in shaping the later doctrine of immor- 
tality. False prophets had arisen "who said that the resurrection 
was past already, overthrowing the faith of some" (II Tim. 2:18). 
They had found suggestions in Paul's own writings which seemed 
to lend countenance to their error. In face of this growing tend- 
ency to resolve the whole Christian message into a vague specula- 
tion, it became necessary to emphasize the reality of the future 
life. The Pauline teaching, liable as it was to heretical perversion, 
was displaced by the older tradition. Finally — and this we may 
believe was the most powerful motive of all — there was a natural 
craving to know more concerning "those things which eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard." In the more spiritual teaching this curiosity 
was not fully satisfied, and it was thrown back on the apocalyptic 
revelations. By means of these the Christian was enabled to form 
to himself some kind of definite picture of that new state of exist- 
ence toward which he was traveling. Conscious though he might 
be that the picture was only visionary and symbolical, it yet made 
his hopes more real to him, and helped him to bear up amid the 
troubles and persecutions of this present world. 

The general features which we have sought to indicate were 
characteristic of the popular belief under all its phases. The 
Christian attitude to the future life was something entirely new; 
and a mere relapse into Jewish or pagan conceptions was out of the 
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question. But the more distinctively Christian ideas, although 
their presence was always felt, were partially overlaid by the older 
tradition. Instead of a development along the lines marked out 
by Paul and the Fourth Evangelist, we have a return to those 
apocalyptic hopes from which they endeavored to break free. 
This will become more evident when we turn to the relevant New 
Testament writings and examine their teaching in regard to the 
future life. 

The first writing that falls to be considered is the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It may seem strange to class this remarkable work with 
the documents of popular Christianity; for its teaching is in some 
respects peculiar to itself, and is allied with a philosophical theory. 
None the less, the epistle reflects the popular modes of thought. 
Its true affinities are not so much with Paulinism as with the result- 
ant theology of the second-century apologists. 

The aim of the writer to the Hebrews is to prove that Chris- 
tianity is the absolute religion, since by it alone we can lay hold 
on the ultimate realities. After the manner of Philo, whose influ- 
ence in his thinking is everywhere apparent, he conceives of a true 
and eternal world, over against this lower world of types and 
shadows. Jesus belongs to the higher world. Ministering as our 
great high priest in the heavenly sanctuary, he has made possible 
for us a real and immediate access to God. It is in this connection 
that the writer sets forth his idea of the future life. He thinks of 
it as life in its ideal fulfilment — the complete and abiding life of 
which our changeful existence on this earth is only the shadow. 
Through Christ we can attain to that true life. Even now we have 
the assurance of it by faith and can live in that assurance — but 
we do not obtain the reality except in the world to come. At this 
point, however, the Philonic conception blends itself in the writer's 
mind with the traditional apocalyptic hopes. The world of higher 
realities becomes the heavenly world — an actual sphere above 
this earth, where God has his dwelling-place. Contrasted with 
Jerusalem, the seat of the earthly temple, there is "a continuing 
city," "a city which hath foundations," prepared by God for his 
people. This side of the writer's thought is expressed most fully 
in the great passage where he enlarges on the goal of the Christian 
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b'fe: "Ye are come unto mount Zion and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to innumerable hosts of 
angels, to the general assembly and church of the firstborn who 
are enrolled in heaven and to God the Judge of all," etc. (Heb. 
12:2 2-24) . Here we have a complete picture of the future abode of 
the righteous, as it was henceforth to be conceived by Christian 
thought. God is enthroned in a heavenly city. He has Christ at 
his right hand and is surrounded by "hosts of angels," to whose 
company are added the elect souls from earth. In more than one 
passage elsewhere the writer suggests the counterpart to this pic- 
ture. As there is a heavenly city for the righteous, so there is an 
abode for the wicked — "a certain fearful expectation of judgment, 
and a fierceness of fire which shall devour the adversaries" (10: 27). 

In the Epistle of James, which is concerned throughout with 
practical exhortation, there is little allusion to the doctrine of the 
future life. But in several passing references the author discloses 
the background of his ethical teaching. To those that love him, 
the Lord "will give a crown of life" (1 .-12); he has "promised them 
a kingdom" (2:5). The meaning of such references becomes clear 
in the light of other passages which speak of the approaching 
Judgment. We find ourselves amid the circle of ideas that pre- 
vailed in primitive Christianity, with its expectation of a speedy 
Parousia and a bestowal of life on the righteous. It has been 
inferred from this marked feature of the epistle that it ranks among 
the very earliest of the New Testament writings. More probably 
we are to draw a directly opposite inference. The reversion to 
apocalyptic thought is typical of the popular Christianity which 
grew up in the later time. 

The First Epistle of Peter, in its teaching on the new life as in 
its thought generally, is strongly affected by Pauline influence. 
As with Paul, the hope of immortality has its source and guar- 
anty in the resurrection of Christ (1:3; 3:21). The new life, as 
contrasted with the old, is "incorruptible" (1:4; 1 : 23). Even in 
the present the Christian enjoys a certain fellowship with Christ 
(1:8) and has undergone a change of nature (1:23). But the 
Pauline ideas are imperfectly apprehended, and are merged at 
every turn in the older apocalyptic ideas. The inheritance which 
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is ours as Christians is one "reserved for us in heaven" (1 :4). It 
will only be given us "in the last time" (1 : 5), " at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ" (1:7), and we are now "strangers and pilgrims" 
(2:11), the watchword of whose lives is "hope" (1:3; 1:21; 3:15). 
For the history of the Christian doctrine of immortality the epistle 
possesses a special interest, as containing the earliest reference to 
Christ's preaching to the spirits in prison (3:19, 20). This peculiar 
conception was no doubt partly due to the natural feeling that 
those who had been condemned before Christ's coming should 
have their chance of participating in the later salvation. But in 
itself it was a fragment of pure mythology that had crept in, per- 
haps, from some Egyptian or oriental source. Its presence in the 
epistle is one of the clearest indications of the mingling process 
that was now at work in popular Christianity. 

II Peter and Jude are kindred writings, intended to combat 
some form of heresy which assailed the very foundations of Chris- 
tian belief. Among these foundations, in the view of the writers, 
are the apocalyptic ideas as to the future. The fact of the Parousia, 
with its sequel in the judgment and the establishment of the 
kingdom, is strongly reasserted. The life to come is regarded, in 
strictly traditional fashion, as a gift bestowed on the righteous 
after their deliverance. A conspicuous feature in these writings is 
the insistence on a punishment in store for the wicked in the other 
world. "The Lord knoweth how to reserve the unjust unto the 
day of judgment to be punished" (II Pet. 2:9). "He turned the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes, making them an ensample 
unto those that after should live ungodly " (II Pet. 2:6; Jude, vs. 7) . 
"The angels that kept not their first estate he hath reserved in 
everlasting chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great 
day" (Jude, vs. 6; II Pet. 2:4). 

In the Book of Revelation the realistic ideas of the future 
world, which form the background of all these writings, find their 
classic expression. The book has exercised an incalculable influence 
in the molding of subsequent belief. It is hardly less important 
historically, as illustrating the popular Christian ideas during the 
New Testament period. 

As in the Epistle to the Hebrews, a vision is set before us of a 
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heavenly palace or temple. God sits on his throne, with Christ 
as his assessor, and is worshiped by myriads of angels. A place is 
given in this company of the blessed to the elect from the tribes of 
Israel, and to a great multitude out of the Christian church who 
have suffered for the name of Christ. They are clothed in white 
robes (an allusion, perhaps, to the "spiritual body") and enjoy a 
life of absolute peace and happiness, ever renewed. This blessed- 
ness of the redeemed, however, though it is described under images 
of earthly joy and satisfaction, is something far different in its 
nature. It consists in a perfect communion with God and a 
never-ceasing worship of him. "They are before the throne of 
God, and serve him day and night in his temple, and he that sitteth 
on the throne shall dwell among them" (7:15). 

It is only the martyrs who are transported immediately after 
death into the heavenly temple. The writer assumes that there 
will be a twofold resurrection. Those who have suffered for Christ 
will enter at once into his kingdom, and will reign with him for the 
thousand years that will precede the end of the world. The second 
resurrection will include all other men, after the thousand years 
are finished. In this curious manner a solution was found in the 
popular belief for that difficulty which had perplexed the mind of 
Paul. It was held that for men generally there would be a pro- 
longed interval of "sleep" between death and the judgment; 
while the immediate transition to life was reserved as a peculiar 
reward for confessors and martyrs. 

The millennium is followed by the general resurrection and the 
judgment; then comes the great consummation. In accordance 
with the apocalyptic tradition the writer conceives of this earth — 
transformed and glorified — as the final abode of God's people. 
The New Jerusalem descends from heaven to earth, and all whose 
names are written in the book of life are gathered into it. Although 
established on earth, it is still the heavenly city, for all the barriers 
that separate the two worlds have now been broken down. But 
while he adopts the apocalyptic scheme, the writer departs, in one 
important respect, from primitive Christian belief. He takes for 
granted that all who enter into the new state of being must pass 
through the gateway of death. The old idea has been finally 
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abandoned that those who survive until the Parousia "will not die 
but will be changed" (I Cor. 15 : 51). 

The eternal blessedness of the righteous is contrasted with the 
doom reserved for the wicked. There is a "lake of fire and brim- 
stone" into which the devil and his angels are hurled after their 
last defeat, to be "tormented day and night for ever" (20:10). 
All who are condemned in the Judgment will be thrown likewise 
into the lake of fire. It may be doubted, however, whether the 
writer conceives the punishment of wicked men as eternal, like 
that of the evil spirits. He seems rather to think of them as suf- 
fering an utter destruction. In the lake of fire they undergo the 
second and final death. 

The book closes with a description of the New Jerusalem, the 
glories of which are set forth in a series of marvelous pictures. But 
with all the profusion of oriental imagery, there is no suggestion of 
a merely sensuous paradise. We are made to feel that all the 
details are symbolical, and that the heavenly city is the consum- 
mation of the spiritual life. "I saw no temple therein." "They 
shall see his face." "Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and he will dwell with them." The blessedness of the hereafter 
is the condition of perfect fellowship with God. 

We have now considered the idea of the future life as it finds 
expression in the various writings which may be taken as represen- 
tative of the popular Christianity. It is at once apparent that the 
Pauline conception, though not entirely lost, has in large measure 
been displaced by one that is much less profound and spiritual. 
Paul had indeed framed his doctrine in accordance with the com- 
monly received beliefs. He looked forward to a visible coming of 
Christ, a resurrection of the dead at the summons of the angelic 
trumpets, a judgment in which eternal life would be awarded to 
God's people. But with Paul these traditional ideas are subsidiary 
and external. His ultimate endeavor is to base the hope of 
immortality on the new facts of Christian experience. He finds 
the assurance of it in the resurrection of Christ and all that this 
had meant to the apprehension of faith. He connects the life to 
come with the new spiritual life that has begun now, and perceives 
that in the last resort it is the same life, more fully realized. In the 
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later writings these far-reaching ideas are obscured or wholly for- 
gotten. The apocalyptic tradition once more becomes predomi- 
nant, and the future life is regarded simply as another state of being 
which will make amends for the labors and afflictions of the pres- 
ent. It ceases to bear an inward relation to Christian faith and 
experience, and passes into the world of hope and vision and 
revelation. 

None the less, we can observe a certain advance on the thought of 
Paul. In the first place, the idea of immortality has now become a 
clear and definite object of Christian reflection. It is no longer 
implicit in the general scheme of belief , but is felt to possess in its 
own right a primary religious significance. Again, the presentation 
of the idea under forms borrowed from apocalyptic was itself, in 
one sense, a gain. There was a danger that for Christian as for 
Greek thought the future life might become purely a matter of 
abstract speculation. Profound religious natures like Paul and the 
Fourth Evangelist might find all that their faith required in the 
inward certainty of a new life given to them by Christ. But for 
the ordinary mind something more was necessary if the hope of 
the hereafter was to be other than a theological dogma. Pre- 
sented in the vivid colors of apocalyptic, it made its appeal to the 
imagination. It impressed itself on Christian men and women 
with the force of a reality and became a motive power in their 
religious life. Once more, in the popular belief, with all its exter- 
nalism, we can discern an attempt to answer some of those diffi- 
culties which Paul had left out of account. He had addressed 
himself solely to the believer, and had little to say concerning the 
great mass of men in whom the Spirit had never accomplished its 
work of life. The church was unable to rest in this one-sided 
doctrine of the future. Questions pressed forward for solution as 
to the fate of the wicked, the ignorant heathen, the multitudes who 
had perished before the coming of Christ. When we turn from the 
serene horizons of Paul and the Fourth Evangelist to the "fearful 
expectations of judgment" which darken the other writings, we 
are, no doubt, conscious of the intrusion of crude and semi-pagan 
ideas. But we must needs admit that the popular thought was 
struggling, in however imperfect a fashion, with real and vital 
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issues, which had been too slightly regarded in the more spiritual 
doctrines. 

It is undeniable, then, that in the ordinary teaching of the 
church, as distinguished from that of the great individual thinkers, 
the Christian view of the hereafter was largely affected by alien 
influences. Beliefs were taken over from Jewish tradition, and 
were reinforced by the suggestions of Greek and oriental mythology. 
Yet the result was something very different from a mere relapse 
into the earlier apocalyptic dreams. The essential Christian ideas 
never ceased to assert themselves, and to leaven with a new sig- 
nificance all that was borrowed. Eternal life was linked in men's 
minds with confession of Jesus Christ and obedience to his law. 
It was promised as a crown for moral victory, a reward for sacrifices 
that in this world seemed vain, a fulfilment of all noble endeavors 
and desires. The conditions of the future were set forth in realistic 
colors, but it was not forgotten that the heavenly city and its 
glories had a meaning beyond themselves. They were the visible 
types of a spiritual consummation. To behold God face to face 
and hold fellowship with him forever was joy and life. Within the 
New Testament period, as in the times since, the Christian hope 
assumed different forms, some of them less adequate than others 
to the inner purport of Christ's message. But in them all we can 
recognize the working of a new spirit. The ancient beliefs and 
speculations have been definitely transcended, and have given 
place to the Christian conception of immortality. 



